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2,000 yards 


/ of Ruberoid protect 


this Building | 


UBEROID has proved 
efficient, although this 


building is subjected to 
excessive vibration caused by 
heavy underground railway 
traffic. 


OR over 29. years .Ruberoid 
. has been ‘in’ use on all 
kinds of.“roofs and buildings, 
and whether Jaid on boards or 
concrete pr for weatherproofing 
defective asphalte Roofs, always. 
proves Economical, Reliable, and 
Durable. 


OUR Catalogue illustrated 
with examples of our 
work will be sent on request. ~ 


VA i ae ae ay 
GREY -RED- & -GREEN 


The Ruberoid Co., Ltd., 
8 Waterloo House, 
81-83 Knightrider St. 

LONDON, 
E.C.4 








VERY advancement 
made by Science and 
Progress is incor- 

porated in the construction 
of THE CHATWOOD 
SAFE and STRONG 
ROOM, irrespective of cost 


OW well this policy has served 

H our clients is shown by the 

repeated failure of the expert 

Modern Burglar to penetrate its 

defences—two instances of which 
we reproduce below. 


Reputation is — What others think ! 


“ During the last week- 
end burglars entered my 
premises and made a most 
determined attempt to 
open the ‘ Diamond’ Safe 
supplied by you. The 
Safe bears many evidences 
that the burglars were 
exceptionally skilful, and 
the Police Authorities 
have described the appli- 
ances which they were 
compelled to leave behind 
as being the most complete 
and powerful they have 
ever seen, including as 
they do no less than 
twenty cylinders of oxygen 
and acetylene gas and 
blowpipes. | am pleased 
to inform you that the 
attempt was entirely un- 
successful.” —- M.. Rubin, 
32-34 Holborn Viaduct, 
London, E.C. 


** Between Saturday even- 
ing, 23 September, and 
Monday morning, 25 
September, our/ premises 
in Gt. Clowes Street, 
Broughton, were entered 
by burglars. 


They made a most deter- 
mined attempt to force 
open the safe. The handle 
was broken to pieces, the 
spindle badly bent, and an 
attempt made to drive in 


the lock. 


We are pleased to inform 
you that the Safe with- 
stood all attacks. We 
found the contents intact, 
and the following message 
written on the Safe: 
“This is a hard nut to 
crack.” ”—Pendleton Co- 
operative Society. 


THE CHATWOOD 
STRONG ROOM 


Send to-day for a copy of The Chatwood Safe 

Book. Gratis and post free upon request, 
ST TTT TTI LULL LAU ULC AU 
AOU Ul CUT TA 


mum THE CHATWOOD SAFE C° LIMITED sm 
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Mr. Brangwyn’s New Panel. 


ee the new Parliament Building at Winnipeg, the capital 
of Manitoba, Mr. Frank Brangwyn, R.A., has just com- 

pleted an important mural decoration. It will add 
distinction to a fine building. The Capitol is classical in style, 
with happy inspirations from the local traditions welded by 
the architect into the general scheme. There are, for example, 
at the foot of the grand stairway two great statues of bison, 
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of the old Cloth Hall at Ypres was its wealth of decoration. 
The Renaissance palaces are famed as much for their wonderful 
paintings as for the splendour of their architecture. Time was 
when the architect worked in close association with painter 
and with sculptor—a glorious trinity of the arts. The fact that 
this old tradition is being at last revived augurs well for the 
future of art in its most interesting phases. 
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linking to-day’s changed scene with the long-past times when 
these noble beasts ranged at will over the wide Manitoban 
prairies. The building is regarded in America as one of the best 
of recent years. The architect (Mr. Frank Simon) is to be 
congratulated both upon his stately conception and his use of 
mural decoration in the great hall. Mural decoration is an art 
with magnificent traditions. 


PANE 
WINNIPEG, CANADA. 


But, those traditions notwith- 
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standing, few of the great public buildings of to-day have been 


adequately enriched by the artist’s brush. 


> 


VOL. XLIX—G 


One of the glories 


IN 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT BUILDING 


Mr. Brangwyn’s panel is in tempera, and is of imposing 
proportions. The canvas is more than 22 ft. long, and nearly 
15 ft. high at the top of the curve. Semicircular in shape, it is 
to be placed in a lunette over the main doorway in the central 
hall. The subject of the panel is ‘Canada’s War Record”’- 
a subject so wide and so many-sided that to include every 
phase of it in a single decoration is obviously impossible. 
There is only one way to solve a problem of this kind, and that 
is to treat the subject as an allegory. This the artist has done, 
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STUDY FOR FIGURE IN PANEL. 


and the success of the scheme is evident from a glance at the 
accompanying illustration (see Plate I). The hall is built of 
a warm grey stone, and therefore Mr. Brangwyn has given to 
his decoration a beautiful tone of airy gold and blue. 

As one gazes at the work the first impression derived from 
it is that of a pleasing pattern like a delicately rich carpet. 
This effect is intentional. Mr. Brangwyn realizes that a mural 
decoration should have this quality. It is obviously of archi- 
A blurred, indistinct mass of colour is 
the first phase of the picture that reaches the eye. The dis- 
tance, the perspective, the height of the canvas from the gazer, 


tectural importance. 


all contribute to this, and it is why any mural decoration 
should have a colour harmony that tones with the interior in 
which it is placed, yet a colour-harmony with a 
distinctive note. The decoration is a part of the 
architectural scheme, and not apart from it. 
Hence the care with which Mr. Brangwyn has 
deftly woven into a splendid pattern all the 
many and varied details of an inspiring picture. 
That it was no easy task goes without saying. 
That it has been finely accomplished is evident. 

The work is an excellent example of romantic 
realism. 
the best sense of the word. But he is, too, a 


Mr. Brangwyn is always a realist in 
romanticist. Though this may seem a contra- 
diction in terms, it is in fact the truth. The 
The romanticist 
Mr. Brangwyn 
paints things as they are, but he suggests at the 


realist sees things as they are. 
sees them as they ought to be. 
same time what they might be. He sees the 
ideal behind the real. He links up vision with 
verity. The real and the romantic are often 
only two sides of the same shield, two facets of 
the one truth, and to present them both in one 
work is the highest expression art can reach. 
Mr. Brangwyn's feet are on the solid earth, but 
his gaze is on the stars. 
. In the panel a group of ‘ Tommies’”’ is 
settled in a ruined wood and amid the pitiful 
wreckage of a church. There is here none of the 


pomp and circumstance of war. Its glamour 
and its glory are absent—-for both are false. 
The realism is there in the wounded men, the 
great guns, the stark trees, the shattered 
masonry. The romanticism is there, too, in the 
flowers that spring from the blood-soaked earth 
and in the Madonna and Child who, in the midst 
of desolation, symbolize the world’s hope, both 
the life that now is and the life that is to come. 
It is a romanticism that yet retains its hold on 
reality, and that is, after all, true to life as we 
know it. 

The panel is cut by the bare shell-stripped 
tree trunks in a way that adds vital strength to 
its decorative value. The group of ‘‘Tommies”’ 
gives to it a fine processional feeling that has 
also its essential artistic purpose. There are a 
cohesion, a sense of movement in this picture, 
which inspire it with the very breath of life, all 
the spirit and the strength of action. All the 
details are so natural, so fitting, even so in 
evitable, that the illusion of reality is complete, 
while the art which produced it is cleverly 
concealed. There is nothing obvious about this 
composition, nothing baldly stated, nothing un 
duly obtruded. The guns, the ruins, the men’s 
limbs, even the spades and the “bully-beef”’ 
tins, have all definite decorative as well as symbolical 
functions. 

The main note is to be found in the centre, where, told in 
simple, intensely human fashion, is the ugly truth about war 
not a glorification of it, but a condemnation, heroic in its 
restraint, but compelling in its power. From the blood-soaked 
ground over which these figures pass spring flowers, the 
emblem of ever-returning life, the message of hope in the 
midst of horror. On a solitary pillar, left standing amid the 
ruins, is a coloured image of Mary and the Christ Child—the 
Prince of Peace. That is the last word of this allegory—-and 
the best. It is the spiritual essence of it all-—the final triumph 


of eternal peace. CROSSLEY DAVIES. 





STUDY FOR FIGURES IN PANEL 
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The Geffrye Museum, Shoreditch. 


O preserve old buildings from unmerited destruction, and 

at the same time to make them justify their existence by 

their performance of some useful function, is to supply a 

neat retort to the awkward question so often raised when the 

continued existence of an old building is in debate, ‘Why 
cumbereth it the ground ?’ 

Certainly old buildings, like old nests, are frequently for- 
saken for other reasons than those of structural decay. Neither 
Devonshire House nor Lansdowne House is worn out. Why 
their owners have left them is none of our business, but in 
neither instance was it because the fabric was tumbling about 
their ears. It has been suggested that both these noble old 
houses could be justifiably preserved by endowing them with 
some duty beneficial to the public. Such buildings might enter 
upon new and most useful careers if they were adapted as art 
galleries, libraries, museums, and even as concert halls where 
the structure is strong enough 
to stand the strain. 

Precedents are not want- 
ing. Lancaster House, St. 
James’s, is now the London 
Museum. The Ranger’s Lodge 
at Greenwich, where celebri- 
ties—General Viscount Wolse- 
ley the last of the illustrious 
line—have dined and slept 
and entertained, is now a 
refreshment house where the 
“rollicking bun’’ may be con- 
sumed by the commonalty. 
Avery Hill, the sometime resi- 
dence of Colonel North, “the 
Nitrate King,’’ was perhaps 
hardly worth preserving, but 
the London County Council 
have converted it into a 
training college for school- 
mistresses. In Lee, the former 
home of the Barings—a fairly 
respectable specimen of late 
Georgian work 
to house a_ branch of the 
Lewisham free public libraries, 
the grounds being laid out as 
a small public park. 

An instance that is even 
more noteworthy than any of 
the adaptations mentioned 
above is the conversion of 
the old Ironmongers’ Alms- 
houses in the Kingsland 
Road, Shoreditch, into the 
Geffrye Museum. This mu- 
seum is situated in a pleasant 
garden on the east side of 
Kingsland Road, a_ short 
distance north of Shoreditch 
Church. It consists of a 
series of two-story buildings 
formed into groups round 
three sides of the garden. 
They are constructed of 
brick with red dressings, and 
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DEAL DOOR-FRAME AND FANLIGHT. 
(Eighteenth Century.) 
The property of Lovd Fisher. 


have tiled roofs, above a_ well-proportioned wooden cor- 
nice. As will be seen from the illustrations, the design is 
simple and well balanced, affording an excellent example 
of this type of domestic architecture of the early eighteenth 
century. (See page 58 and Plate IV.) 

It is recorded that Sir Robert Geffrye was a Master of the 
Ironmongers’ Company in 1666, and again in 1685. ~ He 
became Lord Mayor of London in 1686, and died in 1703, 
bequeathing the residue of his estate for the erection of alms- 
houses. 

In the early years of the eighteenth century Shoreditch 
was a noted centre for almshouses. At least sixteen were 
built by various charities, but most of them have now dis- 
appeared. The Ironmongers’ Company, as Trustees, in 1712 
purchased for £200 the site in Kingsland Road, and erected 
thereon the almshouses with a chapel and a residence for a 
minister; a further piece of 
land being bought in 1716 for 
a burying-ground at a cost of 
£20. The cost of the build- 
ings was £4,000, and, until 
the property was sold, they 
were occupied by forty-two 
pensioners and their families. 

In 1908 the _ Iron- 
mongers’ Company proposed 
to sell the property and to 
use the proceeds for erecting 
other almshouses in _ the 
country, and an offer of 
£23,500 by the Peabody 
Trustees was accepted, the 
intention being to demolish 
the existing buildings and 
erect artisans’ dwellings on 
the site. Against this pro- 
posal strong objections were 
raised in the Press, and in 
May 1g10 the London 
County Council, acting in 
conjunction with the Shore- 
ditch Borough Council, pur- 
chased from the Peabody 
Trustees the complete pro- 
perty for £23,000, of which 
£2,000 had been raised by 
private subscription. 

The gardens were thrown 
open as a public park, and 
the Council decided to retain 
the buildings, using them as 
a furniture museum—a _ pecu- 
liarly fitting function for them, 
seeing that Shoreditch is a 
very busy centre of the fur- 
niture-making industry. By 
making internal alterations, 
chiefly consisting of the re- 
moval of the first floor and 
some of the division walls, a 
series of galleries have been 
secured, but in no respect 
has the external portion of 
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the buildings been altered. The buildings were opened to the 
public in 1914, under the title of the Geffrye Museum. 

From the chapel, which forms the central feature of the 
whole scheme, only a few fittings and the mural monuments 
have been removed, the chief one being a monument to the 
founder, Sir Robert Geffrye, and his wife. It was inscribed 
as follows : 


In the Chancell 
is interred ye body of 
Sir Robert Geffrye Knt and 
alderman. Some time since 
Lord Mayor of this City of Lon- 
don. President of ye Hospitals 
of Bridewell and Bethlem, an 
excellent Magistrate and of 
exemplary Charity, Virtue 
and Goodness 
who departed this life 
the 26th day of February 1703 
in the 91st year of his age 
and also 
the body of Dame Percilla 
his wife, daughter of 
Luke Cropley, Esq., 
who deceased ye 260 October 1670 
in the 43rd year of her age. 
A brass plate also stated :— 

This monument was removed from St. Diones Back 
Church, Lime Street, when that Church was taken down 
under Act of Parliament. The remains of Sir Robert 
and Lady Geffrye were also brought from St. Diones, 
and were reinterred in the burying ground attached 
to these almshouses on the 8 July 1878. Hall Rokely 

Price, Ma ter 


In a niche over the entrance door of the chapel (see Plate IV) 
there is a lead statue of Sir Robert Geffrye, which is a replica 
of the original removed by the Ironmongers’ Company, and 
re-erected upon the Company’sYnew almshouses at Motting- 


ham, near Eltham, Kent, which were designed by Mr. George 
Hubbard, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., who has lent the museum several 
objects of interest, such as an Adam grate, and certain oak 
carvings from Winchester College Chapel. 

Not the least important of the many objects of interest in 
the museum are the panelled rooms, which have been preserved 
by the London County Council during the demolition of pro- 
perty in London. Among them may be noted a deal-panelled 
room removed from Bradmore House, Hammersmith, which 
was pulled down in 1913. This finely proportioned room, 
dating about 1705, is of carved pine with fluted Corinthian 
pilasters to the windows and doorways, and with coved cornice 
enriched with bold carving in low relief. 

Bradmore House was in its origin a portion or offshoot of 
a large mansion known as Butterwick House. The earliest 
reference we have to the former is in 1739, when Elizabeth 
Turnor and Frances Bradshaw sold to Elijah Impey “all that 
capitall messuage tenement or farmhouse now or heretofore 
commonly called the Great House, being antiently the Manor 
House of Butterix alias Butterwicke, woth the appurtenances 
and all courts, grounds orchards, gardens, walks, trees 
and appurtenances, and all new erections or buildings to the 
said messuage or tenement belonging.’’ These additions had 
probably been made by Henry Ferne (the father of Elizabeth 
and Frances), who had purchased the house in 1700, and are 
referred to in the following note by Lysons: “Mr. Ferne was 
connected with Mrs. Oldfield the actress and built 3 hansome 
apartments in a spot of ground next the Old Hall and com- 
municating with it, with a stone staircase leading from those 
apartments to the garden, and fronted them with curious 
brickwork. The connection between him and Mrs. O. being 
broke off, he went no further in the building.’”’ Mr. Impey, 
who made the purchases, added the rooms which now make 
the house next adjoining to the Old House to the north. 





GEFFRYE MUSEUM: GENERAL VIEW, LOOKING NORTH. 
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OAK STAIRCASE FROM THE CHURCH: OF ST. AUGUSTINE AND ST. FAITH. 


Sir Christopher Wren, Architect, 1683. 


There seems no reason to doubt in the main the above ex- 
planation of how Bradmore House (‘the house next adjoining 

to the north’’) came into being, although it is probable 
that the new buildings took the place of some portion of the 
older Butterwick. It seems probable that Impey divided the 
house somewhat early in his period of residence, but no leases 
of the northern portion have been discovered to confirm this, 
and the history of both houses is a blank until the year 1822, 
when the executors of Sir Elijah Impey disposed of the two 
separately. 

In 1913 Bradmore House, which had previously been itself 
subdivided into two houses, was demolished by the London 
General Omnibus Company, who proposed to erect a garage 
on the site. At that time no noteworthy part of the ancient 
house existed beyond the fine wing referred to by Lysons, and 
built about 1700, the eastern front of which presented a beau- 
tiful composition in brickwork. This front was of two stories, 
the centre portion being flanked by two stone pilasters, with 
composite capitals, the full height of the building, and crowned 
by a fine entablature of brick with stone pedestals, balustrading, 
and vases over all. The windows and door-openings had semi- 
circular heads, surrounded by a raised band of brick, while the 
central window on the first floor was enclosed by simple Doric 
pilasters which reached the main frieze, triglyphs appearing in 
this part of the frieze, and one each over the composite capitals. 
On each side of the central building there was a wing slightly 
recessed, with windows similarly treated. In the wings the 
architrave and frieze were omitted, the main cornice being 


carried across at a lower level and ramped down from the 
centre. A stone angle pilaster of Doric detail, with its own 
section of entablature, finished each angle of the building, and 
the cornice was returned along the sides of the house. Over 
the angle was a stone pedestal and vase, while the wings were 
surmounted by a wrought-iron balustrade that followed the 
ramp of the cornice. 

There was a larger room in this house, measuring 30 ft. by 
20 ft. by 17 ft. 6 in. high, which the London County Council 
acquired, and when the London General Omnibus Company 
pulled the building down preparatory to erecting their new 
garage, a difficulty arose as to the best way of disposing of the 
panelled room. It is very pleasant to record that the London 
General Omnibus Company were public-spirited enough to 
agree to re-erect the old garden front of Bradmore House so that 
it should in future face towards Great Queen Street, and in 
return the Council agreed to let them have the use of the 
panelling refitted into a room reconstructed exactly like the 
old, the company agreeing to the further stipulation that this 
room should be open for inspection by the public on the first 
Monday of every month between the hours of Io and 12 noon. 

A peculiarly piquant exhibit is a panelled room in 
mahogany, which was once the library of Alfred Stevens at 
Haverstock Hill. Stevens left the work incomplete at the time 
of his death. It is interesting, not only as a unique example 
of the work of this artist, but as showing the various stages 
towards completion of the carving. 

The room, as erected at the museum, is approximately 
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21 ft. long and 14 ft. wide, the height of the principal cornice 
being 8 ft. from the ground. The principal features of the 
room are the entrance doorway (10 ft.) on the west side, with 
carved pilasters and frieze, and three-panelled folding doors 
surmounted by a heavy moulded and carved cornice with 
circular head, the chimneypiece of Sicilian marble opposite 
the entrance, an elaborate sideboard on the north wall, and the 
window and large cupboards on the south side of the room. 
The intermediate wall spaces are occupied by bookcases with 
cupboards beneath and pieces of panelling. 

The sideboard on the north wall is undoubtedly the out- 


; 


Sheen amen — 


MARBLE CHIMNEYPIECE FROM 59 Anp 


standing ‘eature of the room. Unfortunately two important 
sections had been stolen before the room came into the posses- 
sion of the Council. Photographs, however, had previously 
been obtained from which may be gathered full details of the 
work as originally executed. 

It should also be mentioned that recent additions to the 
Geffrye Museum include a reproduction in porcelain of one of 
the famous lions designed by Stevens for the railings in front 
of the British Museum, which were removed to the interior of 
the museum some years ago. 

As is not unusual with men of outstanding genius, Stevens's 
merits appear to have remained almost unappreciated during 
his lifetime, and even now his greatness is not fully realized. 





Stevens’s ‘magnum opus”’ was the Wellington monument, 
which first stood in the Consistory Court of St. Paul’s, but was 
later removed by Sir Frederick Leighton to its original position 
under one of the great arches of the cathedral. Apart from this 
his time was mostly devoted to the conception and execution 
of decorative designs. From a number of uncompleted works 
may be mentioned a scheme of decoration for the Reading 
Room of the British Museum, and designs for the decorations 
of the Houses of Parliament. Another fine example of his 
artistry may be found in Dorchester House, Park Lane, 
including painting on panels and on ceiling, ornamental metal- 
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60 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. c. 1751. 


work, and, in particular, a magnificent mantelpiece in the 
dining-room, supported by caryatids in a crouching attitude, 
modelled with great largeness of style. 

Several interesting mantelpieces are in the museum, in- 
cluding one of the Adam period. It is from a house in Upper 
Marylebone Street, and it is remarkable for a rather unusual 
item of decoration—thin plates of pewter, stamped in relief, 
being let into the head to form an Adam-like ornament. 

There is also a fine marble mantelpiece with detached 
Ionic columns of Sienna marble. The central panel illustrates 
in vigorous style the fable of the ‘Bear and the Bee-hives.”’ 
It is believed to have been designed by Isaac Ware, and was 
fitted in 59 Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1752, being removed during 
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the progress of the Holborn-to-Strand Improvement. Another 
finely carved deal mantelpiece, which was removed from 
56 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, has on the frieze Bacchic wands with 
entwining vines and ribbons carved in the most delicate 
manner. The original grate of one of the rooms in the old 
almshouses lends additional interest to this exhibit. (See 
illustrations, pages 60 and 61.) 

One of 
them, a pedimented deal doorcase (c. 1768), from No. 5 Great 
George Street, was presented by H.M. Office of Works. A 
well-executed six-panelled door and frame, with semicircular 


A few interesting doorcases are in the museum. 








twisted balusters and fluted newels, with panelled wall dado, 
(See illustration, page 59.) 

The Committee of the London County Council responsible 
for the management of the museum rely to a great extent on 
loans from private sources; indeed, it is necessary that the 
exhibits should be changed from time to time in order to 
create a sustained interest in the museum. 

No attempt has been made in this article to give a complete 
catalogue of the contents of the museum. Even its minor 
exhibits—its little bits of Sheraton, Hepplewhite, and Chip- 
pendale, its collection of door-knockers, for instance, and its 
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WOODEN CHIMNEYPIECE (EIGHTEENTH CENTURY) FROM 56 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 


fanlight over, having cast-lead ribs, was lent by Lord Fisher, 
and is a good example of late eighteenth-century work. 

There are also two notable examples of old staircases. 
One, interesting chiefly for its associations, was removed 
from Boswell’s House in Great Queen Street when the United 
Grand Lodge of Freemasons pulled the building down for the 
enlargement of their premises. It dates from about the middle 
of the seventeenth century; the frieze and string has carved 
bands of laurel leaves and berries, alternating with oak leaves, 
acorns, and oak apples. The balusters have floriated capitals 
and vase-shaped bases. Another fine staircase is one that was 
removed in 1914 from the Church of St. Augustine and 
St. Faith, Watling Street (erected by Wren in 1683). It has 


examples of early woodwork, such as the very interesting 
Flemish window-shutters, and the English newels and balus- 
ters—are of considerable architectural interest, and one comes 
away from the museum greatly heartened by so much tangible 
evidence that the London County Council has, after all, its 
spiritual side, and that in its architect (Mr. G. Topham 
Forrest) and in Mr. C. J. T. Dadd (who has lent an early 
eighteenth-century cottage interior, with coved-head china 
cupboard and sliding tray) they have scholarly and enthu- 
siastic adjutants. 

The illustrations to this article are reproduced from 
photographs courteously lent for the occasion by the London 
County Council.] 








George Cuitt, Etcher of Architecture. 


By Frank 

EORGE CUITT is one of those artists with whose fame 
is time has dealt unfairly. Few of our generation, even 
among architects and artists, have ever heard of him, 

much less considered him as being, at his best, worthy to rank 
with the finest etchers of our land. Yet I believe him to be 





L. Emanuel. 


Thus he avoided the mechanical-looking means Piranesi so 
frequently employed in covering his vast expanses of metal, 
and had poetry within himself which was conveyed through 
his needle to his prints. Moreover, unlike others, he managed 
to throw off the classicism which is one of the features of the 
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PART OF THE CLOISTERS, CHESTER CATHEDRAL, 1811. 


entitled to that praise. He was born at Richmond, Yorkshire, 
in 1779. His father, although professedly a painter of por- 
traits and figures, seems to have excelled in landscapes. 
George Cuitt was an ardent student and admirer of 
Piranesi, a fact that is evident from Cuitt’s plates. Piranesi, 
as a giant with a splendid imagination, loved the amplitude of 
the largest plates. Cuitt, like most of those inspired by the 
Italian, worked on a far smaller scale, and much less _pro- 
lifically, and, unlike many of his fellows, eventually struck out 
for himself, and improved on the master in certain respects. 


Italian’s work, and imbued his English work with a truly 
English atmosphere. 

Somewhere about 1810 Cuitt migrated from Yorkshire and 
settled at Chester, where he gave lessons in drawing, and 
etched and published several sets of etchings of the old city. 
Some of these prints are superb. Richness of “colour,” am- 
bience of atmosphere, and a keen eye for what for want of a 
better term must be called picturesqueness, are notable in 
such plates as his comprehensive little view of the city with 
its ancient bridge, entitled “Chester Castle,” with its finely 
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TWO VIEWS OF BRIDGE STREET, CHESTER. 


Drawn by George Cuiit. 
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drawn boats in the foreground. The deep tones in this plate, 
which was executed in 1815, are accomplished, as in many 
others of the series, without any cross-hatching of lines. 
Other Chester plates which collectors should seek and prize 
are the splendid “West Entrance, Chester Castle” ; “ Part of 
the Cloisters, Chester Cathedral’; “Lamb Row, Chester”’ 
and “Old Houses in Bridge Street,’ wherein the fine groups of 
figures proclaim Cuitt as something more than a first-class 
topographical artist (See page 63.) 

Exceptionally fine works done in Wales are “ The Gateway 
at Denbigh Castle”; the “Eagle Tower, Carnarvon”; and 
three from Conway, viz. : “ Porch in the Fascine of the Tower”’ 
“Oriel in the Queen’s Tower”; and the “Great Hall.”” In 
these and in others our interest in his valuable records of 
architecture quite fail to blind us to the intense beauty of his 
rendering of tree-forms and foliage, wherein again one feels that 
he surpasses Piranesi; witness, for instance, his little plate of 
the ‘‘Water Mill, Chester,” 1814. Here and there he intro- 
duces, with considerable ability, pigs and other rustic animals. 
After.a five years’ stay in Cheshire he returned to his native 
county, and worked at a series of large plates of local monu- 
ments, later published as “24 Etchings of Selected Works of 
Abbeys in Yorkshire, drawn and etched by George Cuitt, 
1834.” Of these the Fountains Abbey, a sumptuous plate 
bathed in luminous sunshine, and the Kirkstall, are among the 
finest. In 1848 all his etchings were published in a collected 
form under the title “Wanderings and Pencillings amongst 
Ruins of Olden Times.” Cuitt died in 1854. 

He was an illustration of the interesting fact that, for some 
hundreds of years past, each succeeding generation has pro- 





duced in England half a score or so of really first-rate topo- 
graphical draughtsmen. By the latter term I do not mean a 
mere matter-of-fact recorder of clevations, but an artist who 
has delighted in representing architectural subjects in just as 
masterly a way as others have represented genre, portraits, 
the sea, and what not. 

Though, as already hinted, the number of such artists 
in each generation has been comparatively very small, yet 
the thin chain has been strong and has remained almost 
unbroken. 

Offhand one may call to mind, as a mere skeleton list, 
Aggas and Hollar, Scott, Malton, S. Prout, and J. D. Harding, 
and the indefatigable, but not very artistic, Hosmer Shepherd. 
Then in our own day Herbert Railton, Philip Norman, Tid- 
marsh, Joseph Pennell, T. R. Way, Muirhead Bone, Dodd, 
Edmund New, Hanslip Fletcher, Hampton, and many others, 
for nowadays there are numbers of first-rate draughtsmen, 
etchers, and lithographers who delight in depicting architec- 
ture, not merely in a general or superficial manner, but in 
such a way as will hereafter be of historical as well as pictorial 
value, and of real service to succeeding generations of students 
of architecture. 

The disfavour into which in certain authoritative quarters 
it has for some years persistently been sought to cast modern 
etchings of architectural subjects, now shows signs of dis- 
appearing under the weight of its own absurdity and narrow- 
mindedness, and the attempt to depreciate the merits of the 
beautiful productions of those who are following in the foot 
steps of Cuitt simply because the subject of them was archi 
tectural has been foiled 
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ST. WINIFRED’S WELL, HOLYWELL, 


Drawn by George Cuitt, 











Architecture in Japan—I. 
By W. G. Blaikie Murdoch. 


HIRI is no country, not even Greece, not even Italy, 
T that has associated herself so widely and closely with 
her artistic achievement as Japan. 
The mention of Athens, or of Florence, evokes memories of 
a great many exploits, irrespective of architecture, sculpture, 
or painting. But to hear the name of Japan is to think almost 
instantly, if not exclusively, of her great artists; and since 
these, like all great artists, cast a glamour over whatsoever 
things they depicted, the traveller to the Celestial Empire is 
inclined to believe that, on reaching there, he will step straight 
out of the world of prose into an enchanted realm. Instead, 
on emerging from the main railway-station at Tokio, there is 
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she mainly employed wood. And if she built more beautifully 
with that unpretentious medium than any other land built, 
if, too, her supremacy herein is a notably interesting laurel, 
the inevitable outcome of her protracted bias for timber is 
that in the annals of her temples and cities there is endless 
word of destruction by fire. Old houses, then, are rare in 
Japan ; and it is improbable that the group of Shinto shrines 
at Ise, not far from the huge seaport of Kobe, do really date 
from the eve of the Christian era, at which time they were 
founded. But there is little reason to suppose that these 
structures, commonly pointed to by Japanese antiquarians as 
the oldest relics of their country’s architecture, are other in 








NARA, TODAIJI. 


found a wilderness of shapeless atrocities, the hasty output of 
speculative builders who have learnt their trade in the United 
States. And, walking among these buildings, if such they may 
be called, there will often rise to the lips the angry question, 
whether the Japanese have passed from disregard of the 
beautiful into positive contempt for it. But this very fact 
that Old Japan is dying creates the deeper love for all that is 
fine in the country’s bygone architecture, and renders pas- 
sionate the desire to make a record of her work in the art, 
nothing even approximate to the adequate having as yet been 
written about it,. 

The great age of everything in the Far East is proverbial 
in the West. Yet, living in the oldest parts of a Japanese town, 
there is not felt more than the slightest suggestion of an- 
tiquity. For it must be remembered that, although Japan 
made her castles with stone till recently, for all other buildings 
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guise than they were originally, the reconstruction of a place of 
worship having been, as a rule, until the seventeenth century, 
an endeavour towards exact duplication of the predecessor. 
Each of these shrines is a mere oblong cottage of one story, 
the entrance in the middle of the longer wall, the roof V-shaped, 
while the four rafters joining the eaves-edges project con- 
siderably beyond the apexes of the roof, thus decorating each 
apex with a sort of St. Andrew’s cross; and along the ridge of 
the roof are laid horizontally seven short thick logs, their points 
looking from a distance rather like a row of cannon-mouths. 
It is likely that these devices had a purely utilitarian origin, 
the horizontal logs being conceived with a view to giving the 
roof stability by weight, the edge-rafters allowed to project so 
that they might be bound together in the manner of tent- 
poles. Nevertheless, it would seem that the early Japanese 
came to regard both these things as having some esoteric 
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significance, for they became elements of Shinto architecture 
exclusively—its sole exclusive elements; while its sole prero- 
gative among independent decorative adjuncts are sculptured 
foxes, and that commonly very simple arch called torii. Not 
that by any means all Shinto buildings have these idiosyn- 
crasies, which, however, are never found at Buddhist nor at 
secular edifices. 

Like most religions evolved by primitive man, Shinto has 
a series of deities, associated with different forces in nature ; for 
examples, Amaterasu the Sun-Goddess, and Inari the Patron 
of the Harvest, the latter being the god whose shrine it is 
customary to decorate by placing sculptured foxes near the 
entrance. But Shinto also teaches men that their ancestors, 
and the illustrious dead in general, have power to help those 
still in the world, faith in which idea was observed, by the 
early Buddhist missionaries in Japan, to be what chiefly 
hampered acceptance of their doctrine of soul-transmigration. 
In their ardour they elected to try concession, boldly teaching 
that the transmigration does not begin till a century after 
death. It was early in the sixth century A.p. that this dawning 
of the Light of Asia took place, 
some of the missionaries re- 
sponsible being Korean, some 
‘Siamese. When in 552 the 
King of Kudara (in Korea) 
sent to the Japanese Court a 
copy of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures, along with numerous 
graven images of Buddhist 
deities, the Mikado Kimmei 
grew interested in the beau- 
tiful Indian creed. Conversion 
to it was shortly professed by 
Kimmei’s daughter - in - law, 
Suiko, and also by her son, 
afterwards the Emperor 
Yomei. None of these influ- 
ential people, it appears, knew 
a religious fervour quite like 
that of Yomei’s eldest son, 
Shotoku, who, a sculptor of 
considerable talent, and a 
gifted writer, fought aga‘nst 
the party seeking to uphold 
Shinto by the sword; while 
subsequently he ruled Japan 
as regent, dying without ac- 
quiring the crown. The dream 
of his life was to see in his land a vemple truly worthy of 
Buddha’s teaching; and, eager that his opinions concerning the 
actual construction of the edifice should be of practical value, 
he personally served an apprenticeship in various handicrafts. 
He also brought numerous artificers from Korea, many from 
China; and the temple which he built and called Horiuji, seven 
miles from the town of Nara, reflects nothing if not Chinese 
influence, 587 being the year in which Shotoku had the satis- 
faction of finishing his great undertaking. 

The usual Japanese word for a Shinto temple or shrine is 
jinsha, and there are various terms in the language for a 
Buddhist place of worship, the suffix 77 signifying a large 
establishment of that sort, with rectories and the like quite 
near, if not literally juxtaposed. At Horiuji a square is formed 
by the junction (by a covered way) of certain of these minor 
buildings, the kondo, or main hall of devotions, being in the 
centre of this square, which also enclosed the pagoda, the first 
erected in Japan. It is five-roofed, 25 ft. in circumference at 
base, 112 ft. in height ; the kondo is oblong, 46 ft. by 35 ft., in 
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height 58 ft., having a double roof with a bronze bell hung 
from each of the eight eaves-points, the upper roof a V, slightly 
curved inwards, and light comes from rectangular side-windows 
fairly near the ground, all with vertical bars in lieu of glass. 
The square has but one entrance, which is in fact a double- 
roofed house, with a gateway in the middle of it, on the front of 
which house are two niches, each with a more than life-sized 
statue of a fierce-looking warrior, their purport being simply to 
guard the hieratic precincts. The outer sides of all the build- 
ings are partly of whitish plaster, partly of wood, painted 
brilliant red, the roofs everywhere of tiles nearly black; and 
on the inner walls of the kondo there are frescoes whose theme 
is naturally Buddhist deities, the predominating colours being 
red, black, and white, that harmony loved by Rubens and 
Watteau. Many portions are infinitely beautiful, the regret- 
table thing being that, as a mass of diverse objects has been 
gathered into the centre of the kondo, it is impossible to take 
up a view-point giving an opportunity of judging the decora- 
tive value of the pictures as a whole. No precisely analogous 
works seem to exist in Japan, although, as will appear later, 
other forms of interior mural 
painting came to have much 
favour there. Yet Shotoku, 
in familiarizing his com- 
patriots with Chinese ways 
of . building, exerted on his 
country’s architecture an in- 
fluence never since paralleled. 
The contours and general 
arrangement of Horiuji 
quickly became the orthodox 
mode with Buddhist archi- 
tects, whose departures from 
that mode were at no period 
more than slight. The Shinto 
builders, too, erelong com- 
menced to use sometimes the 
double roof, while occasion- 
ally they built pagodas 
beside their shrines. The 
style honoured by Shotoku 
affected greatly also the for- 
mulation of that long em- 
ployed for castles, and of that 
of dwelling-houses. 

In remote times there was 
no fixed capital in Japan, 
the seat of government being 
changed whenever a new monarch ascended the throne. But, 
the idea dawning that a permanent home for the royal house 
would be an institution adding much to the prestige of the 
realm, Nara was selected in 709. Whilst builders were making 
a palace there, no vestige of their labours being left to-day, 
there was heard much murmuring against Buddhism ; for at 
this time a famine was followed by a pestilence, and people 
widely believed these visitations to be inflicted by avenging 
Shinto deities affronted by the growth of the Indian creed. 
However, the renowned prelate Gujogi came forward with the 
doctrine that Buddha was a reincarnation of Amaterasu. 
The Shintoists were conciliated by this second concession, 
and as the then Emperor, Shomu, was a devout Buddhist, 
he celebrated the triumph by building Todaiji, at Nara, 
containing that colossal bronze Buddha which has _ been 
described often by travellers as the finest sculpture in the 
Orient. 

It was contemporaneously with these events that the 
Fujiwara family began to grow powerful at Court, so 
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powerful that they were presently enabled to stipulate that 
none save daughters of their house should be chosen as 
brides for the Mikado. With a view, it would seem, to 
emphasizing their prestige and wealth by rivalling Todaiji, 
the Fujiwara shortly built the neighbouring Kofukuji. Each 
of these places is fully half as big again as Horiuji, and, at 
both, the kondo is rather more oblong than is the case at 
Shotoku’s temple. But, though the latter slight change was 
followed thenceforth by most hieratic architects, the actual 
increase in dimensions was not copied in the majority of the 
innumerable temples which were now built owing to the example 
thus set by the Crown and the chief baronial house. Moreover, 
since Gujogi’s clever move was supplemented by the gradual 
adoption into the Buddhist Pantheon of various Shinto deities 
besides the Sun-Goddess, and since this made it possible to 
profess at once the Indian and the primitive Japanese faiths, 
many of those barons richly endowing Buddhist temples gave 
funds also for Shinto shrines. It was the Kofukuji founders 
themselves, for instance, who built the fine Kasugajiusha at 
Nara, which town was deemed in 789 unsuitable for a centre 
of rule, the imperial court being therefore transferred to 
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frequently achieving what seems “an house not made with 
hands,” one which might have risen by a wizard’s spell, be the 
scene a rugged headland in the sea, the shores of a lake, or a 
wild valley. But the idea long prevailed that a forest was 
the ideal spot for a sacred edifice, tending as it did, more than 
any other environment, to convey the desired feeling of calm. 
And when such was the choice, how exquisitely the red sides 
harmonize with the adjacent greens!—for it early became 
common to make the walls entirely of bright red, not just 
partly as at Horiuji. Or, should the temple be Shinto, and 
have a torii, what rare beauty lies in the contrast between its 
almost severe lines and the graceful curves of the boughs! 
How strange, too, that so plain an archway as the torii, just 
what primitive artists would naturally conceive, should yet 
be so inherently lovely a thing! 

Apart from the glowing red of the walls, apart from the 
same red occasionally given to torii, colour played a notably 
important role in ecclesiastical architecture in Japan, if not a 
more important role there than in any other country, motley 
hues being used, times without number, to make finer the 
intrinsically fine standard shape. At no time did there cease 
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Kyoto, where it remained till the Revolution of 1868, when 
Yedo became the capital, being on that occasion re-named 
Tokio, But, like its Nara predecessor, the old royal palace at 
Kyoto is no longer standing, the present home for royalty in 
the town dating only from 1856. 

Considering that Japan can offer no biographical details 
about many of her first sculptors, it is hardly surprising, though 
greatly deplorable, to find that scarcely any of her architects 
are even remembered by name. They were regarded simply 
as artisans, which attitude must not be hastily blamed, how- 
ever, remembering the comparative sameness of the temples 
these men built. But, the more of these temples seen, 
the keener the passion to see still others, for indeed they 
appear infinitely various. Japanese writers tell that, formerly, 
when it was decided to give a place of worship to a district, 
endless thought was bestowed, not so much on fashioning a 
building which would be in perfect harmony with a given site, 
but on finding a site which would be in perfect harmony with 
a building. The architects were decorators of landscape, 


to be favour for a roof like Horiuji’s, staying almost pure black ; 
but it early grew common to employ tiles of a gentle grey, some 
species remaining that shade, some acquiring very quickly a 
bright green patina of singular charm. There likewise came 
into vogue soon a window called the swiko, the name com- 
memorating that queen who has been mentioned as an early 
convert to Buddhism, which window is of sugar-loaf form, its 
two upper sides a series of curves and points; and frequently 
these variegated edges were painted a deep black, thus re- 
lieving the red of the walls and emphasizing the shapeliness of 
the suiko, a row of such being a specially favoured decora- 
tion for the ambulatory joining buildings, which structure 
is often in itself a graceful thing, having a slight upward 
curve. Gold carvings were occasionally affixed to temple 
doors, perhaps lacquered black so as to make a flawless 
vepoussoir, eaves likewise nearly always having gold carvings, 
set in a ground of swarthy metal called shakudo, composed 
chiefly of copper. Now and then the architect would give 
large temple gateways two huge defending warriors, as at 
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Horiuji, and these were always of wood, glittering with 
diverse shades. 

A marked trait of Japanese hieratic architecture is the 
naturalistic character of the glyptic ornamentation, the com- 
parative absence from it of conventionalized themes. Truth, 
it is clear, was the prime aim of the carvers of birds and of 
flowers on and around eaves, life the prime object of the 
sculptors of the defending warriors. Though the old Japanese 
masters had never seen the lion, merely deriving their idea of 
him from China, a grand vivacity is nearly always salient in 
their renderings of that animal. They would put a lion in 
plaster right above each of the two foremost points of the roof ; 
they would carve lions at the points of numerous rafters 
projecting above the door; they would place not far from this 
a pair of stone lions, their object, irrespective of decoration, 
being just that of the warrior-statues. In many cases these 
lions form the nobler an ornament because posed, not on mere 
formal plinths, but on rugged masses of rock; while possibly 
the sculptor would have some little cubs, making them seem 
to be clambering up the rock towards the lion. The passion 
for the seemingly quite natural was further expressed in the 
great oblong slabs of stone set on end in the garden, these 
stones being polished only where they were to receive Chinese 
hieroglyphs, incised or in relief. But still finer garden orna- 
ments than these are the holy-water troughs of bronze or 
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WOODEN MASKS BY UNKEI. 
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stone, richly carved with writhing dragons; and even grander 
independent decorations, vying with, if not surpassing, the 
torli, are the massive standard lanterns, bronze or stone, some 
times as much as 12 ft. high, clustering near the temple portals. 

The first hundred years after the transference of the Court 
to Kyoto were a time when the love of art, in all its branches, 
was signally prominent with the noblesse in Japan. The eighth 
and ninth centuries, in fact, are sometimes regarded as the 
golden age of Japanese poetry, the famous poems of that era 
being all written by courtiers and the like ; but nothing remains 
to show what manner of dwelling-houses resulted from this 
refinement. Meanwhile a domineering character and capacity 
had been gradually acquired by the Buddhist priesthood, 
tending to fill their monasteries with ornaments, while in the 
opening ten-hundreds the Fujiwara rose from power almost to 
omnipotence in the country. As a natural consequence of 
these happenings, architects were presently called on to for- 
mulate a mode for the building of baronial strongholds, some 
vestiges being extant yet of Morioka Castle, which, erected 
early in the eleventh century, and situated in the north-east 
of the South Island, was the seat of the chief of the Nambu 
clan. The rivalry among the barons flared into fierce civil 
war in the middle of the twelfth century, at the close of which 
period, however, there came on the scene a man strong enough 
to quell the storm temporarily, Yoritomo. In reward for his 
services thus, he was given by the Emperor the title of Shogun, 
and empowered to act as a sort of viceroy, from which status 
he quickly stepped into being the real ruler of the land. Here- 
after the Crown was always virtually powerless, although those 
who wore it were regarded as divine, and until the institution 
in 1869 of representative government in Japan administration 
lay with the Shogunate, which office was hereditary in various 
noble houses in succession. Yoritomo chose Kamakura for his 
centre of rule, so that shortly there was much building of 
shrines and temples in that town, the first Shogun himself 
giving funds for the erection of a great jinsha, sacred to 
Hachiman, the god of war; and feudalism becoming at this 
time firmly established, castles began erelong to multiply ; 
but too many are now in a sadly ruined state, nor does there 
seem to be a single one standing which presents still exactly 
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the guise it had in those early years of the initial Shogunate. 
Nevertheless, a superb relic of mid-fourteenth century archi- 
tecture is Himeji, the nobleman who built it being Akamitsu 
Sadanori, which castle is not far from Kobe. Near that town 
are two other fine fortresses, Okayama and Fukuyama, the 
former having belonged to the Masahiro family, the latter to 
the Abée, while in 1456 Tokio Castle was completed. It was 
built by Ota Dokwan, but passed soon from the possession of 
his descendants, and is to-day the home of the Mikado. 

Architecture is the most volatile of the arts. Drama and 
music vary, of course, in proportion with the skill of those 
who perform, in ratio also with the capacities of the setting 
in the one case, of the instruments in the other. But the fine 
building, now seen when noon makes the contours sharp, the 
colours brilliant, now when twilight gives mystery, again when 
sunset adds a note of pensiveness, or a storm creates a back- 
ground of wildness—here is a thing of infinitely changing 
appeal. Japanese castles are notably trenchant in reminding 
of this, for most of them are prominent on eminences, such 
sites having inevitably been chosen, since defensibility was the 
prime desideratum with the architects. The best work of 
these men, if not the summit of Japan’s artistic exhibits, is 
outstanding among the few of those exploits in which she 
reached an epic splendour ; it is surely nobler than anything in 
the whole of Chinese architecture, not excepting the sublime 
Imperial Mausoleum at Mukden. 

Japanese castle-designers were even less inclined to origi- 
nality than their ecclesiastical confréres were, the former being 
content through the entire period of their activity to trade 
virtually in a single style. Or, if they made any great depar- 
tures from it, these are no longer to be seen, and certainly 
those fortresses which are ruined do not suggest that they 
were different from the existing. Just as was frequently the 
way in Occidental lands, in Japan a castle consists of a group 
of buildings, one a good deal larger and stronger than the rest 

a keep, in fine—while usually there are several outpost 
houses. The central buildings are always raised on a stone 
base, about 20 ft. high, its outward slope tending to make it 
look doubly massive and strong. Generally there surrounds 
these edifices, at a distance everywhere, say, of a quarter of a 
mile from them, a fortification precisely like that base; and in 
such cases the outposts are perched on corners of the fortifying 
girdle. Keeps are usually some go ft. in height, including their 
bases ; they invariably have several roofs, the top a V with the 
inward curve as at temples; a roof like this crowns all the rest 
of the houses ; and though the sides of Okayama are painted 
black, those of all the other castles are plastered white. 

Its chief building three-roofed, not more than 65 ft. high 


including the base, Tokio Castle has suffered repeatedly from 
fire, yet, if not still by far the most beautiful piece of fortress- 
designing in the whole of Japan, this castle remains one of the 
world’s supreme feats in the creation of a series of pictures, 
each with architecture as the dominating interest in it. 
Although they have been gradually encroached on by the 
growth of the Japanese capital, the precincts of the now royal 
castle are larger than any analogous domain, their circumfer- 
ence five or six miles. And, walking completely round, the 
gaze rests always on lovely colour, the white of the walls 
harmonizing finely with the grey of the bases, the much 
darker grey of the tiled roofs, and the green of the bronze 
dolphins; for a sculpture of that sort decorates each of the 
ridge-pole extremities of all the buildings, outlying as well as 
central. A further happy note is the brown of the huge 
wooden gates, one indenting the fortification beside nearly 
every outpost, which brown is repeated in the wooden bridges, 
each only a few feet above the moat, each a gentle upward 
curve, each with its taffrail adorned with little bronze points. 
Sometimes it is hard to say which is more beautiful, the bridge 
or the outpost to which it leads; nor will it ever be known, 
presumably, just how much of the magic of the entire scene is 
due to nature, how much to art. True that the castle records 
tell, definitely, that the pine-trees spaced with such faultless 
eurhythmy were planted with decorative intention. But was it 
the architect himself who suggested this hill, that valley ? 
And did human talent, or the strength of water, fashion the 
often graceful, sinuous lines of the moat, one reach definable 
rather as a wild lake? Everywhere the moat has embank- 
ments sloping outwards, a duplicate of the fortifications and 
bases far above; ever and again this embankment juts forward, 
a headland of sharp angle; and it was an inspired thought 
which caused these capes to be made to trimmed stones, prac- 
tically identical in size, so as to contrast with the other 
stones, which are rough and of varying dimensions. At one 
part the embankment stands out in the form of a great square, 
crowned by a gate much larger than any of the other gates, 
this part being one of the very finest pictures in the series. 
A further signally rare passage is that where willows are 
mingled with the pines, the gentler guise of things at this 
point seeming literally to demand the slight change in dress. 
Deeply memorable, too, is that place where the moat runs far 
into the lands, like a Scottish loch or a Norwegian fiord. For 
the sides of this narrow frith are high, and almost sheer, if 
not actually the summit of the castle grounds; and a two- 
roofed house is poised, adroitly, on the very crest of the steep 
incline to the black water. Here, indeed, is the architecture 
of a fairy-tale. 


(To be concluded.) 
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The Formal Garden and Garden ‘Temples. 


By M. 


“IR WILLIAM TEMPLE was of opinion that the chances 
S were twenty to one that an irregular garden would be 
a failure, and he was fully justified in his prediction. 

The formal garden held its own during the early eighteenth 
century, even under literary attacks in which Pope and 
Addison—both masters of an artificial elegance in their own 
walk of Letters—condemned the formal school. Addison led 
the attack in the “Spec- 
tator,”’' and Pope fol- 
lowed suit in the “ Guar- 
dian” with a clever cata- 
logue of the worst ab- 
surdities of ‘‘ verdant 
sculpture.” It is probable 
that people were tiring 
of topiary work, as a re- 
sult of the great nursery- 
gardeners carrying this 
branch of their business 
The literary 
attack was rather direct- 
ed upon “verdant sculp- 
ture” than upon formal 
gardening proper, and its 
natural result was the 
abandonment of topiary 
work by Bridgeman, who 
succeeded Wise as gar- 
dener to George I. It is 
important, however, as 
the beginning of the 
question-begging use of 
the words “formal’’ and 
“natural’’ in relation to 
design. It is natural to 
be haphazard; to be 
natural is to be virtuous, 
ran the claim of the new 
school; formal design is 
thought-out and = con- 
straining ; nor was there 
anything more “ridicu- 
lous and forbidding,” ac- 
cording to Batty Lang- 
ley, than a garden which 
is regular. * Horace 
Walpole also writes that 
in Kip’s views we have 


to excess. 


“the same tiring and returning uniformity.”” Every house 
was approached by two or three gardens, consisting, perhaps, 
of a gravel walk and two grass plots or borders of flowers. 
“Each rises above the other by two or three steps, and as 
many walks and terrasses; so many iron gates, that we recol- 
lect those ancient romances in which every entrance was 
guarded by nymphs or dragons. At Lady Orford’s, at Piddle- 
town, in Dorsetshire, there was, when my brother married, a 
double enclosure of thirteen gardens, each, I suppose, not a 


' No. 414, 25 June 1712 


/ 


* Batty Langley, ‘‘ New Principles of Gardening.” 1728 
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hundred yards square, with an enfilade of correspondent gates, 
and before you arrived at these you passed a narrow gut 
between two terrasses that rose above your head, and which 
were crowned by a line of pyramidal yews.”’ ‘The measured 
walk,” he says elsewhere in his “Essay,” “the quincunx, the 
étoile, imposed their unsatisfying sceneries on our royal and 
noble gardens. Trees were headed, and their sides pared 
away; many _ French 
groves seem green chests 
set upon poles.”’ He as- 
sumes, what it was the 
business of the newschool 
to prove, that symmetry 
was “unsatisfying ’’ and 
uniformity tiring. Of 
the well-known garden- 
ers of the time Bridge- 
man, according to Wal- 
pole, was far more chaste 
than London and Wise. 
“He enlarged his plans, 
disdained to make every 
division tally to its op- 
posite, and though he 
still adhered much to 
strait walks with high 
clipt hedges, they were 
only his great lines, the 
rest he diversified by 
wildernesses, and with 
loose groves of oak, 
though still within sur- 
rounding hedges... As 
his reformation gained 
footing, he ventured fur- 
ther, and in the Royal 
garden at Richmond, 
dared to introduce culti- 
vated fields and even 
morsels of a forest ap- 
pearance. But this was 
not until other innova- 
tions had broke loose, 
too, from rigid symme- 
try.” The gardens 
Bridgeman began to lay 
out at Stowe were still 
formal in conception; 
and Kent expresses a reaction from French formality to the 
classic landscape and convention rather than to the purely 
“natural.”” This picture-making element in Kent’s work has 
not been sufficiently realized, and one or two of his contem- 
poraries claimed him as the apostle of Nature; Sir Thomas 
Robinson, for example, writes to his friend Lord Carlisle that 
the characteristic of Kent’s work is that “one would imagine 
art had no part in the finishing.” Kent and the group of 
architects about Lord Burlington were amateurs of Italian art 
and architecture; and among the favourite subjects of the 
pictures they bought were ruins—classic ruins overgrown with 


KEW GARDENS. 


THE FORMAL GARDEN 


cypress trees and ivy—the memory of the scenery of some 
impoverished or neglected North Italian villa. Kent was 
something of a painter as well as an architect, and he set 
himself to people the great gardens of Stowe and the lesser 
garden of Rousham with classic temples, and to “chasten”’ 
the Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire landscape into some 
semblance of Italian scenes. Other landscape gardeners fol- 
lowed Kent, and the cascade at Bowood was designed by 
Mr. Hamilton, of Pain’s Hill, who took a picture of Poussin’s 
for his model.' 

Far from being natural, Kent’s schemes involved a con 
siderable amount of alteration of the levels; at Chiswick the 
ground was dug out by him and rearranged into terraces and 
hills, each crowned by a temple. Instead of formal avenues, 
narrow alleys and vistas were cut through the wooded slopes, 
and perspective and contrast of light and shade, which Walpole 
notices ag Kent’s great principles, were freely used. His gar- 
dens at Esher and Claremont have vanished, but from a 
description we can gather -that “recesses”? were cut into a 
wood hanging down a slope, as at Rousham. Stowe, which 
was looked upon as the ideal of perfection by the enlightened 
of the eighteenth century, was a collection of temples, obelisks, 
monuments; and its gardens, as Bridgeman and Kent left 
them, as an ideal setting for this garden architecture, not a 
piece of wild nature. 

The temples which were so obviously uninhabitable and use- 
less * bring out veryclearly the passion of the eighteenth-century 
architects for fine building, and the reproduction of authentic 
remains of Roman architecture they had visited on the wander 


1 Britton, ‘‘ Beauties of Wiltshire,’’ p. 221. 
* They were, of course, occasionally used as shelters for picnics and 
alfresco entertainments. 
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years in Italy. In Dr. Pococke’s trave's through England in 
the middle years of the century most of the gardens he visits 
have been “improved.” At Werrington, lying on rising 
ground on either side of the River Axe, Sir William (Morrice) 
‘began a temple of the Sun, which appears in a wood; to the 
right there is a very fine terrace, winding round the hill, and 
above it, opposite the house, a triumphal arch . . . beyond is a 
model of what is called the tomb of the Horatio near Albano.”’ ! 
“In the province that they call a garden”’ at Stowe, in Horace 
Walpole’s phrase, there are a vast number of buildings, grottoes, 
arches, rotundas, and columns designed by Vanbrugh, Kent, 
and others, artificial ruins and a Palladian bridge. The new 
visionary personages to whom many of these monuments were 
dedicated, the memories of the architects who designed them, 
add an interest to the charming scenes “that are so enriched 
with fanes and temples that the real prospects are little less 
than visionary themselves.””* The little temple of Bacchus 
overlooking the lake, the Rotunda, and the two Boycott 
Pavilions were designed by Vanbrugh, but the majority of the 
other erections of Lord Cobham are from the hand of Kent. 
Of these the circular temple of Ancient Virtue, with a 
peristyle of the lonic Order, a temple of Venus, reflected in the 
lake at the southern end of the gardens, are as Kent left them; 
but the interior decorations of the temple of Concord, like its 
name, date from the peace with France in 1763. The temple, 
which is a reproduction of the Maison Carrée at Nimes, makes 
an imposing garden-building, with its front pediment filled with 
an allegorical alto-rilievo by Scheemakers, representing the 
four quarters of the world bringing gifts to Britannia. The 
Ladies’ temple, also originally Kent’s, was more drastically 


! Travels through England.’’ London, 1888, Vol. I, p. 133. 
* Letter, July 1770, to George Montagu (Ed. Toynbee), Vol. VIT. 
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altered about 177 and 
King George’s sudden recovery, until within doors it is a com- 
pliment to Queen Charlotte, and is known as the Queen’s 


again in 1789, to commemorate 


building. 

Stowe, which is larger than Kew Gardens by more than 
one hundred acres, is easily first in the number and interest of 
its garden buildings. The impression on reading the eighteenth- 
century guides to its monuments is at first of overcrowding, and 
to one foreign visitor, Count Frederick Keilmansegge, they did 
appear excessive. ‘‘ The small and large buildings,”’ he writes, 
“exist in such numbers that you come across a resting-place 
at every ten paces. The original object of such buildings was 
naturally to supply seats: I am inclined to think they ought 
not to be so overcrowded as to destroy all inclination to enter 
them.’ After Stowe, Stourhead is modest with its total of 
three temples. The Pantheon, set on the border of the lake 
against a background of thick woods, contains a large rotunda 
lighted from the cupola, and having statues in the niches round 
the walls. When Dr. Pococke saw the grounds in 1754, the 
Pantheon—then known as the temple of Hercules—was still 
unfinished, and a colossal statue of Hercules, by Rysbrack, was 
to be placed in the niche opposite the entrance. The temple 
of Apollo on the other side of the lake is an imitation of the 
temple of the Sun at Baalbec. The gardens are in great part 
due to the second possessor of Stourhead, Mr. Henry Hoare, 
who, according to the antiquary Sir Richard Colt Hoare, “‘ had 


! The Corinthian portico is an addition after Kent’s time. 


2 Diary of a Journey to England,” 1761 (translated). London, 1902; 


Q2. 


3“ Travels through England,’ 


Pp. 
Vol. I, p. 43. 
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the good taste, and I may add the good sense, not to callin the 
assistance of the landscape gardener.”’' At Hagley there is an 
interesting early exercise by Athenian Stuart in Greek Doric, 
designed by him about 1758, when Lord Lyttelton speaks of 
him as about to crown “one of his little hills with a true Attic 
building, a Portico of six pillars, which will make a fine effect 
in my new house.”’ 

Many of the lighter erections among garden buildings have 
disappeared, and even the more solid structures which have 
not received due measure of repair show signs of decay. Many 
were swept away, too, by the landscape school, and Repton is 
said to -have renewed the eighteenth-century temples in the 
grounds of West Wycombe Park on the ground that the lay- 
out exhibited minute trifling decorations of vases, 
temples, and statues.”’ 

But there is no doubt that at moments at Stowe, at Stour- 
head, and elsewhere, the flattish English landscape is successfully 
touched into Italian effects resembling Claude’s landscapes and 
the beauties of Tivoli and Albano. In the view through the 
archway erected at Stowe in honour of Princess Amelia, Wal- 
pole sees ‘‘a tall landscape framed by the arch, and compre- 
hending more beauties of light and shade and buildings than 
any picture of Albano I ever saw.’’* The region they diver- 
sified with such skilful reproductions of and exercises in 
architecture became to the dilettanti in garden design classic 
ground, and filled for them with the classic association. 


and 


1 « Modern Wiltshire,’’ 
2“ Letter 
Toynbee), Vol. VIT (1904), p. 393. 


Vol. I, p. 63. 


to George Montagu,’’ 7 July 1770. Letters of Walpole” 


(ed. 





Masterpieces of Great Architects. 


II. St. Lawrence Jewry. Sir Christopher Wren, Architect. 








Plate V. March 1921. 
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Most of the City churches ave hemmed in on three sides; St. Lawrence Jewry has three sides free, and the east end, 
facing the Guildhall approach, is (for Wren) of unusually ornate design, The church is one of Wren’s earliest, 
he having rebuilt it during 1671-1680 There is but one aisle: it is on the north side, and is marked off from the 


nave by Corinthian columns. The vestry, a small panelled room with moulded ceiling, is an excellent Wren interior. 











The Practical Exemplar of Architecture. 


The Drake Almshouses at Amersham. 


“7 HE town of Amersham, of which the greater part lies on 
| either side of a broad thoroughfare, has on each flank 
interesting groups of low red-brick houses of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century, and gabled half-timbered 
houses of an earlier date. It is remarkably free from modern 
buildings, and might pass to-day for a picture of a pocket 
borough. 
The almshouses in the High Street were given to the town 
by Sir William Drake of Shardeloes, who died in 1669. 
Through a brick archway, which has been restored, a flagged 
path crosses a small cobbled court, having low gabled buildings 
on three sides. The gables of the wings, which face the High 
Street, are interesting from their effective simple enrichments 
of moulded brick, each showing a recessed round-headed arch, 
with pilasters on either side supporting an entablature. Within 
the court the central block has an archway passage, and above 
a gable on which the tablet recording Sir William Drake’s 
gift is conspicuous, with the Drake arms in a cartouche within 
the broken pediment. The year of the foundation, 1657, is 
given (not as in Lepscomb, 1617), and Sir William records that 
these almshouses were built to the glory of God and for the 
relief of six poor widows well reputed in this parish ‘whom 
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he has provided with all conveniences and a very good allow- 
ance.’’ <A brick stringcourse is carried round the building 
under the eaves and across the gable. 

The dwellings are six in number, each consisting of two 
small rooms, lit by three-light mullioned windows. The dress- 
ings of these and of the prescribed doorways are of plaster. 

On the outer face of the south elevation is a blocked recess 
on either side of the arched passage-way. The projecting 
chimney-stacks on this and on the east and west wings are a 
noticeable feature. They are interesting survivals of a taste, 
now almost extinct, that regarded chimneys as offering suitable 
opportunities for decoration. Nowadays there is a strong 
tendency to regard them as strictly utilitarian objects, a view 
that, while agreeably modified in designing the best houses, 
too commonly prevails in the course of ordinary practice. 
Certainly they had at one time become rather too con- 
spicuously ornamental, but that was but a poor reason 
for flying to the other extreme, dwarfing this feature as if the 
architect were ashamed of it. The chimney-stacks at the 
Drake Almshouses strike the happy mean, being neither 
unduly prominent or fanciful, nor yet made small and 
insignificant. 





THE DRAKE ALMSHOUSES, AMERSHAM (1657). 
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Pioneers of London Development. 
II.—John Nash. 
By E. Beresford Chancellor, M.A. 


N contradistinction with Gwynne, who was principally a 
| theoretical architect, John Nash was an_ essentially 
practical one. Gwynne showed how London might be 
developed : Nash helped to develop it ; and if the former is to be 
remembered by his suggestions for embankments and enlarged 
thoroughfares, the latter’s name will be for ever kept alive 
by the Regent Street he actually completed, and the stucco 
with which he overlaid so much of the red-brick city he found 
ready to his hand. Nash’s dates (1752-1835) are significant in 
the history of his architectural development. He was too 
early to come entirely under 
the Grecian influence which 
made itself felt during the 
youthful years of the nine- 
teenth century—the period 
when the man-about-town was 
called a Corinthian, when the 
lady of easy ethics was known 
as a Cyprian; when Fuseli 
went about shouting that 
‘“The Greeks were gods.”” On 
the other hand, he was rather 
too late to come under that 
earlier Classic influence which 
had been spread abroad by the 
Society of Dilettanti, and 
which the young man fresh 
from his Grand Tour did his 
best to promulgate and de- 
velop. Yet Nash's output had 
a sort of Classic air, and if not 
by any means faultless, it 
enjoyed a vogue, and to some 
extent remained an influence 
chiefly, I am inclined to 
think, because it coincided 
with a changed and enlarged 
outlook on life in general. 
Massiveness was in the air; 
and although Nash’s achieve- 
ment looks, to-day, insignifi- 
cant beside the more splendid 
erections that are gradually 
transforming the city, at the 
time he evolved them they appeared, in comparison with the 
red-brick buildings of an older London, the last word in 
architectural innovation. 

Nash was born either in Cardigan or London—the point is 
disputed—-in the year 1752. What we know of his technical 
training is confined to the fact that he was, for a time, a pupil 
of Sir Robert Taylor. He appears to have inherited property 
in Carmarthenshire, and he subsequently retired to Wales, 
apparently to live a life of leisured ease. It seems probable 
that he would never have been known, at least architecturally, 
had not his fellow-pupil S. P. Cockerell induced him to emerge 
froni his retirement and apply himself seriously to the pro- 
fession. This was in 1793, and as he very soon began to enjoy 
a large practice in the Principality, it would seem that before 





JOHN 


From the bust by Behnes, dated 1838, 


NASH. 


this retirement he had been known favourably as an architect. 
At first his energies were directed locally, and he was respon- 
sible for the erection of a number of large country houses, 
among them being Bulstrode, Luscombe, Sundridge, and 
Childwall Hall; in fact, he soon became the fashionable archi- 
tect, and before long attracted the attention of the Prince 
Regent, who by bestowing his favour on him made him 
naturally still more popular. 

In 1793, which it is significant to remember was the year 
in which Nash emerged from his Welsh fastnesses, the Treasury 
offered a premium of {1,000 
for plans for the development 
of certain land in Marylebone, 
known then as Marylebone 
Park. It was not, however, 
till 1811 that the Crown re- 
entered into possession of this 
property, when an Act of 
Parliament was obtained for 
forming on it a public park and 
the building of a number of 
houses. This was the genesis 
of Regent’s Park, the whole of 
which was the outcome of 
Nash’s designs, and was his 
first effort towards the recon- 
struction and improvement of 
London. It was an entirely 
new development, and as such 
created a _ large residential 
quarter of houses in a style, 
both in size and appearance, 
not hitherto seen in the metro- 
polis. Nash’s next achieve- 
ment was, however, even 
more effective, for in the plan- 
ning of Regent Street he was 
the first to lay out a thorough- 
fare, not running east and 
west as others had done, but 
north and south, thus opening 
up communication by means 


now in the possession of the RI.B.A of a magnificent street in 


place of the devious ways, in 
the same direction, followed by Swallow Street and other 
relatively insignificant thoroughfares. The Act for the forma- 
tion of Regent Street was obtained in 1813, and the whole 
work was completed some seven years later. Nash’s scheme 
was to run the street direct from Carlton House, which occu- 
pied the site of the Duke of York’s Column and of some of the 
houses in Carlton House Terrace, northwards. But a difficulty 
arose over Foley House, which stood in the way, at the south 
end of Portland Place, and in consequence it was necessary 
to arrange for the curve at this point as it now exists. Here 
Nash erected the church of All Souls, Langham Place, the 
foundation stone of which was laid in 1822, the edifice being 
consecrated just two years later. Its circular portico, nearly 
surrounding the circular tower, gave rise at the time to much 
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Plate VI. 


No. 29 DOVER STREET, W. 


John Nash, Architect. 





March 1921, 
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PIONEERS OF LONDON DEVELOPMENT. 
GALLERY OF THE HOUSE OF JOHN NASH. 
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THE HOUSES OF JOHN NASH AND JOHN EDWARDS, LOWER REGENT STREET 
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criticism ; the building being irreverently likened to a candle- 
extinguisher. On the whole, however, it was not a bad 
innovation, and its unaccustomed shape somehow seems 
appropriate to its particular position. It may be of 
interest to note that the church cost just on £16,000, 
and certain alterations accounted for a further outlay of 
some £1,700. 

But it is the lower part of Regent Street that stands for 
Nash’s finest achievement, although to-day much of its sym- 
metry has been lost by later additions and reconstructions. 
Its sweep is extraordinarily effective even to us, used as we 
have long been to it. When it was first completed, with its 
famous quadrant—removed in 1848—it must have seemed as 
magnificent as contemporary criticism painted it; and must 
have appeared then, as it does even now, one of the finest and 
most original innovations in the street architecture of London. 
In conjunction, so to say, with the great Regent Street im- 
provement, may be mentioned the houses of Carlton House 
Terrace, the east portion of which Nash designed, after Carlton 
House itself had been demolished. These large mansions are 
the best examples of his domestic architecture in London, and 
with the shops of Regent Street form the high-water mark of 
his achievement. 

It was while living at 29 Dover Street that Nash was 
engaged on the designing of Regent’s Park and Regent 
Street, but after their completion he removed to a large house 
which he had erected for himself in Lower Regent Street, a 
building which was subsequently known as the Gallery of 
I!ustration, and which, recently a club, is now used as com- 
mercial offices. He was thus closely in touch with his most 
enduring monument, and it might have been said of him, as 
it was of Wren, Si suum monumentum quaeris, circumspice. 
The rebuilding of this area is not, however, the only example 
of Nash’s work which remains in London. He designed 
Buckingham Palace for George IV. This rather ponderous 
production was not finished till William IV had ascended the 
throne. But the new King did not like it, and never took up 
his residence there. . Since its architect’s day it has had various 
transformations; for instance, originally it possessed an open 
forecourt in front of which stood the Marble Arch, also designed 
by Nash. In course of time, however, Blore was commissioned 
to add the east front, when the arch was removed to its present 
position. Recently, as we all know, the great reconstruction 
in connexion with the Victoria Memorial has resulted in an 
entirely new front superseding that of Blore, and so Nash’s 
earlier design has been more or less obliterated, although 
on the garden-front much of his original work may still 
be seen. 

As may be supposed in the case of a man who enjoyed in 
a marked degree the favour of his Sovereign and the patronage 
of a large and wealthy class, Nash was a man of many com- 
missions, although his chief works, already enumerated, kept 
him too busy to attend, at least for many years, to lesser 
undertakings. There are, however, certain buildings in London 
which emanated from him, in addition to his output in 
Regent Street (where, by the by, the Argyll Rooms, burnt 
down in 1830, formed part of his scheme), and the development 
of Marylebone Park. One of these was the Opera House in 
the Haymarket, which had originally been erected by Novo- 
sielski, but which Nash so greatly altered in 1816-18, adding 
the colonnade in 1820, as to make it practically his own work. 
This has, of course, since been entirely rebuilt, so that it is 
only in the memory of some of us, and in pictures, that we 
can reconstruct it in the mind’s eye. In the same way the 
Haymarket Theatre was built by him (it was opened in July 
1821), but it was reconstructed in 1879, and so can only be 
regarded as partially coming from his hand. Two years after 


the opening of the Haymarket, Nash produced the Gallery of 
the Society of British Artists, in Suffolk Street, and three years 
later the United Service Club. In this case, also, reconstruc- 
tion and remodelling (by Decimus Burton, in 1858-9) have 
materially altered the original design. 

But although Nash’s architectural work keeps his name 
alive in London and elsewhere, his efforts in another direction 
—that of landscape gardening—are apt to be forgotten; and 
yet the Londoner has to his hand an example of the latter form 
of activity—namely, in St. James’s Park, the ornamental 
portion of which was due to him. Much of what he did 
here was, by the nature of it, merely temporary, such 
as the bridge, surmounted by the Chinese pagoda (due 
to the then still surviving influence of Chambers, who 
introduced the fashion for those Eastern embellishments 
during the earlier years of the reign of George III, and to 
whom may be traced the pagoda at Kew, and the Oriental 
style in which Chippendale, for a _ period, clothed his 
delicate handiwork), which was erected in connexion with 
the great firework display given when the Allied Sovereigns 
visited London in 1814, but which was taken down eleven 
years later. | 

The patronage which, as before pointed out, George IV 
bestowed on Nash, proved somewhat of a double-edged sword, 
inasmuch as it cut both ways. During the life of the monarch 
it made the architect fashionable, and gave him certain specific 
work such as that at the Pavilion at Brighton, that terrible 
example of tasteless ingenuity; after George IV’s death, 
however, the very influence which had helped the architect 
brought him many enemies, and during the short remainder of 
his life he would appear to have practically withdrawn from 
active participation in his profession. He had erected East 
Cowes Castle for himself, and thither he retired, and there died, 
in 1835, at the age of eighty-three. During his long and active 
career Nash may be said to have, in some senses, revolutionized 
architecture in London, inasmuch as, according to the well- 
known lines, 

He found us all brick 
And he left us all stucco; 


but he can hardly be said to have been a great architect. He 
possessed many of the attributes of one, but he lacked the 
greatest of all—-originality. There is a sameness about his 
achievements which, if it shows a certain talent for the rela- 
tively grandiose, expresses plainly enough his limitations. At 
the same time he remains one of those who, in an uncertain 
period of art, did more than most men to improve the appear- 
ance of the metropolis, and to give it that dignified air which 
has gradually taken the place of its former picturesqueness. 
As we have seen, most of his output has been gradually super- 
seded ; but the sweep of Regent Street will always, one hopes, 
remain as a tangible proof of his ability and skill in super- 
road-planning. 

Among his pupils was Pugin; and it is curious to think 
that it was the master who never departed from the more or 
less Classic convention who advised the pupil to embark on 
the study of that Gothic with which his name is indissolubly 
associated. 

In the Crace Collection are a number of plans showing 
Nash’s suggestions for various improvements in the outlines 
of London. Lawrence painted his portrait which now hangs 
in Jesus College, Oxford, and a bust of him is in the 
possession of the Royal Institute of British Architects, of 
which he may, after all, be fairly said to have been one 
of the more outstanding members. [For permission to 
photograph the bust (see page 76) we are indebted to the 
courtesy of the R.I.B.A.} 











Publications. 


FE. A. Rickards: A Master of Expression. 


Work like that of Rickards—not that there is work like it 
—sets one thinking, and keeps one thinking, about the nature 
of means of expression. And the more one contemplates this 
subject the more is one struck by the amazing difference which 
exists between language and the other vehicles of the imagina- 
tion. A speaker, a writer, or a poet, is distinguished, it is true, 





from his rivals not in his thought only, but in his methods of 
speech. So far he resembles his brethren of the pencil and 
brush. But how strangely do the variations of speech differ 
from the variations of the graphic expression! The traits 
which mark the characteristics of different performers in 
language seem quite aloof in degree, in kind, in very nature, 
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from those parallel idiosyncrasies which give personality to 
the producers of drawings. If my point is not understood, I 
think I can make it clear by reference to Rickards, for it is 
the work of this late artist which puts the idea into my mind. 

Let me approach this subject from the other end. We are 
all familiar with the obvious fact that the draughtsmanship 
and the palette of the painter are the counterpart of the lan- 
guage which is the corresponding vehicle of literary thought. 
We are also in these latter days equally familiar with the 
practices of those advanced schools of painting which make 
their challenge by emphasizing the means of expression—paint 
and line—and developing them into directions where they 
either become, so to speak, independent of the representation 
of subject, or are only attached to the subject by a kind of 
symbolism remote from that direct imitation which is the 
basis (though not the end) of the simpler and older schools of 
painting. With this development we have here no actual 
concern ; it is an exercise in expression with which the art of 
a man of the Rickards type has no real connexion. But I 
mention it because it does serve to illustrate my point—that 
pigment and line, or both, can be played with or played upon 
by the artist in manners which find no counterpart in the 
craft of language. 

Apart from certain violent experiments, of which I am 
aware, but with which I need not trouble myself or my readers, 
language both as grammar and syntax remains, in the best 
works, normal. However rare, however strange, the artist’s 
thought and even his expressions may be, his speech is the 
traditional vernacular. A word-artist may, it is true, make 
his language wholly personal, frankly and idiomatically charac- 
teristic of himself; but he does this, as a rule, along the 
lines of accepted syntax, good grammar, and recognizable 
dictionary words. With the draughtsman or the painter this 
need not be so. The reason for this is, of course, perfectly 
simple. It lies in the observation that language is a highly 
artificial medium, a medium of symbols laboriously built up 
and so functioned that only by close association with good 
diction of the past can it make its appeal. And the rule applies 
however unwonted, however fresh, however bizarre or fantastic, 
that appeal may be. The obliquest thought of Browning, the 
thinnest knife-edge of a Meredithian hint, is couched in im- 
peccable English. 

But the draughtsman—-I use this word rather than artist 
for choice—has a freer life, a bolder method. At least he can 
have it, or some men can. And Rickards was one of those 
men. His medium is not one of mental symbolism in which 
every touch of pencil and brush is loaded with secular (I mean 
age-long) association. He can do violence to it with impunity. 
He dashes direct to the eye of the beholder, and from the be- 
holder’s eye direct to the beholder’s brain. 

That is the secret of the Rickards method. His thought 
bursts through the medium. He flings his speech on to the 
paper, and cares nothing for its grammar. This is all to the 
good. He, as I said before, has no thought of letting his lan- 
guage outrun his theme or obscure it. His expression gleams 
with a bold impatience. You can see the hurry of his thought. 
Time after time as you turn over the pages of this astonishing 
book you realize the breathlessness of the enterprise. Rickards 
seems to say, ‘ For Heaven’s sake let me tell my tale before I 
lose it myself.’’ ‘Here is the thought,” he seems to shout, 
‘let me be quick as thought in the recording of it.”’ 

It is for this reason that most of us will prefer the pen or 
monotone work to the water-colours. The water-colours, it is 
true, have about them also a delightful impressionism. That 
impressionism may place on the paper a scene which has about 
it the impressionist element of momentariness, but there is at 
least in these sketches in colour a certain calm which is a 





characteristic opposed to the swift energy of the other work. 
They are studies in allegro, it may be; but the others are in 
prestissimo furioso. 

It may seem ridiculous to speak of the method rather than 
the imagination of the artist’s career and work, but the two 
go so closely together that one cannot dissociate them. No 
mind that did not teem with fantastic thought could have 
sought expression in such vivid handiwork. Through it all is 
the effortless effort to seize and pin to paper the whirling 
visions of a tireless and spontaneous brain. That very breaking 
down of the instrumentality of utterance is due to the force 
of the inspiration. It is like a blast of sound that bursts a 
trumpet. 

Rickards could draw other things than architecture. His 
caricatures show this. They exhibit the best element in carica- 
ture—a rapid seizing of the essential, and the neglect of the 
unnecessary. Chance might have made him a caricaturist 
and nothing else. But what a crown for architecture that 
he should have used this same power—for it is exactly the 
same—in seizing and portraying the slender, tender vitality of 
the greatest of arts! The same eye and same hand that could 
pick out and display the whimsical side of the life forces in 
humanity turned itself to the even more subtle task of holding 
to view those half-perceptible, and more than_half-elusive, 
essences which make the spirit of a building. 

And this he did not only for the building already designed 
or already built, but for the building whose very birth was at 
the tip of his pencil. 

I have been speaking, I see, fancifully. How otherwise ? 
Rickards’s brain was fancy almost disembodied. Almost, I say; 
not quite, for the magic wand that could fling the thin veil of 
visibility on to those fleeting sprites of the imagination was the 
pen of E. A. Rickards. 

I have written thus far without consulting the interesting 
biographies which preface the book (of which one is by 
Mr. Arnold Bennett), and I now turn to them half expecting to 
find that the story which Rickards’s drawing has always told 
to me is given the lie by fact. But a sentence or two in the ap- 
preciation written by his friend and co-worker Mr. Lanchester 
happily confirms the tale. That his ultimate production 
was sometimes slow is no disproval. ‘It was, it seems, 
retarded by his own fine critical taste, in that effort after effort 
was often ruthlessly suppressed. But if time was spent in 
such suppressions it is clear that each attempt, including the 
final one, was, as his published work implies, a shock, an 
impulse. 
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